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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Materialismus. Von Georg 

Plechanow. I. Holbach, II. Helvetius, III. Marx. Stuttgart, J. 

H. W. Dietz, 1896. — pp. viii, 264. 

A materialistic philosophy must explain two things, nature and his- 
tory. As a rule it deals only prominently with the former and has 
very little, if anything, to say about the latter. But the materialists of 
the eighteenth century had their views of history also ; and it is precisely 
the theory of history which is at once most novel and most important 
in the materialism of to-day. The facts are generally ignored or mis- 
understood, the historical views of the older writers being overlooked, 
and materialism being still largely identified exclusively with the doc- 
trines of the naturalists. The real innovator is Marx. A Russian dis- 
ciple, convinced of all this, here undertakes to show that the theory of 
Marx gives what previous thinkers had failed to give, a consistently 
materialistic philosophy of history, and to recommend it as alone ade- 
quate to solve the problems. The subject is sufficiently interesting to 
warrant a somewhat fuller notice of his work. 

What is materialism ? According to the author, it is the doctrine 
which, in the words of Marx, asserts that " the ideal is nothing but the 
material transposed (umgesetzt*) and translated (ubersetzt*) in man's 
head (Mensckenkop/)," or, as the translators of ' Das Kapital ' less ma- 
terially express it, " reflected by the human mind and translated into 
form of thought." The problem of a materialistic philosophy, ac- 
cordingly, will be solved by showing that the ideas prevailing at any 
epoch are the product of its social, in the last resort, its economic 
condition. 

Holbach and Helvetius start from the metaphysical assumption that 
matter not only moves, but feels, and that sensation, an affection de- 
rived from matter, is the ultimate source of all our ideas. But they 
do not remain true to this thought. In the first place, they are revo- 
lutionary philosophers with a programme, and their practical aims 
color their theories. In the second, and more particularly, they are 
the victims of their metaphysical method ; ' nature ' is for them essen- 
tially static, including human nature. Holbach' s political ideal is a 
constitutional monarchy and a free, cultured, and moral bourgeois so- 
ciety. For the establishment of this, he looks to the " wise man on 
the throne," a deus ex machina. His view of history leads unavoid- 
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ably to the ' great man ' theory ; the brain, now regarded as soft wax 
to receive impressions from without, here becomes the social demiurge. 
Again, he finds the chief cause of human misery to be error, especially 
religion, hitherto the chief agency in history. This is to be com- 
batted and the new order secured by a general enlightenment. 
Hence the fundamental contradiction : ( 1 ) man is the product of 
the social environment, and (2) the social environment is the product 
of public opinion, i. e., man. This contradiction Holbach is unable 
to solve. 

Helvetius is a more consistent thinker, but shows for that reason 
only the more clearly the inadequacy of the method. Sensational- 
istic ethics forms with sensationalistic psychology the natural accom- 
paniment of materialistic metaphysics, and the view of Helvetius that 
all human actions are motived in self-interest was carried out merci- 
lessly. Even heroic actions were based, he thought, on the hope of 
reward. The analysis is singularly defective. A habit, an instinct 
with a long race history behind it, takes on with him the form of a 
reflection producing the feeling. The defect is due partly to the 
method, partly to the practical aims of the theory. The same causes 
introduce confusion into his view of history. He holds, to begin 
with, that in history there is no place for free-will, and that changes 
are brought about, not by reason of the nature of man, but by needs 
and interests. Necessity is the source of the arts and sciences. The 
morals and character of a people depend on climate, social conditions, 
and education ; aesthetic taste is a matter of habit and imitation. 
Moreover, social development follows a constant law, the order being 
from poverty to wealth, thence to the unequal distribution of wealth, 
thence to corruption of morals, luxury, and vice, the final pessimistic 
consequence being despotism. All this shows a decided advance over 
Holbach. The ethics of both men are utilitarian, but in the one moral 
acts are referred to an unchangeable 'nature,' in the other, to ever- 
changing interests relative to pleasure and pain. The latter view is 
alone consistent with materialistic sensualism. Then, too, the view is 
threatened that progress depends on public opinion. Helvetius has 
the feeling that it is blindly determined. But he is not clear in his 
conception of 'interest,' and so in the end comes back to the an- 
tinomy : interest depends on opinion, and opinion depends on interest. 
This is especially manifest in his view of religion as resting on no real 
interest, and yet as being the great moving force in history. And, 
while he has a conception of a natural order of development and 
theoretically declines to allow that it can be interfered with, he never- 
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theless holds that it may be arrested by proper government ; he, too, 
hopes for a wise ruler to establish a final state of happiness on the 
earth, a bourgeois Utopia. 

The fundamental superiority of the materialism of Marx lies in its 
method. Marx is the founder of ' dialectical ' materialism, dialec- 
tical in the Hegelian sense. One great advantage of this method is, 
that it enables us to understand that revolution is a normal part of the 
process of evolution. For, on this standpoint, it belongs to every- 
thing finite to annul itself, to pass into its opposite, and the gradual 
quantitative changes of a content finally become qualitative ; at the 
moment of transition there is a leap. For this standpoint, too, his- 
tory follows the necessity of nature. Hence public opinion is subject 
to laws which mould it with the same necessity that determines the 
stars in their courses. This solves the antinomy, unescapable for the 
eighteenth century thinkers, concerning the relation of man to his 
social environment. Thus far we follow Hegel. But Hegel's ' abso- 
lute idea ' is only an abstraction, a personification of our own thought- 
processes, and experience leads us to materialism as alone giving ex- 
planations which are real. 

We have now a new theory of society. The philosophers of the 
eighteenth century explained the social life of the people from the 
character of the legislation. Guizot rightly saw that we must explain 
the legislation from the condition of society, and that this takes us 
back to the land-tenure and property relations generally. But neither 
Guizot nor any other writer before Marx could explain the origin of 
the economic conditions. Marx's radical theory was that the social, 
political, and cultural development generally is determined by the 
mode of production. Condorcet places the beginning of the historical 
process in the invention of the means of production, but makes the 
process itself determined by man's mind. The dialectical method 
overcomes the dualism : artificial organs of production are due to en- 
vironment, just as natural organs are ; the character of the environ- 
ment determines the character of the means of production ; this, in 
turn, determines the reciprocal relations of men in the process of pro- 
duction. The effect — the relations of production, in legal phrase, 
relations of property — reacts on its cause, the forces of production. 
This explains the extremely variable influence of the geographical en- 
vironment, which is mainly indirect through the medium of the forces 
of production. 

All of man's mental life is thus due to economic conditions in its 
origin, and conditioned by them in its development. The history and 
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criticism of literature, for example, require an understanding of the 
social evolution. Taine professed to carry out this principle in treat- 
ing of English literature. But Taine' s work is unsatisfactory, and the 
reason is that his view of history is wrong. He makes the historical 
problem a problem of psychology, regarding the social situation as the 
product of ideas, instead of regarding ideas as merely reflections of the 
social situation. Marx also would do justice to the psychical factors ; 
but he views them as determined in their development by the economic 
development. The causal connection between the terms of the his- 
torical series may be stated as follows : "A given degree of develop- 
ment of the forces of production ; the reciprocal relations of men in 
the social process of production determined by this degree ; a definite 
state of mind and morals corresponding to this form of society ; reli- 
gion, philosophy, literature, and art in agreement with the capacities, 
tastes, and inclinations which this state engenders. ' ' It must be noted, 
however, that the influence of the economic movement is often indi- 
rect. Dialectical materialism recognizes the influence of ideas, of 
public opinion, of legislation, but explains them as elements derived 
from and reflecting the economic movement, as functions of a social 
organism determined in its anatomy by economic conditions. The 
economic movement follows its own immanent dialectic necessarily. 
And, just as in the last century this led to the overthrow of the old 
rigime and the establishment of a bourgeois society based on the 
rights of private property, so it is now tending to revolutionize the ex- 
isting form of society in the establishment of social democracy and the 
interests of the proletariate. To oppose this movement is to attempt 
to turn back the wheel of history. But no order of society is final. 

The above analysis of a book certainly not wanting in vigor may 
serve to indicate the historical justification and the scope of the Marxian 
theory. We believe it to be a stronger theory than its critics generally 
allow. Its uncompromising monism, its radical simplicity, and the 
fact that economic conditions do unquestionably determine, if not the 
whole, at any rate a large part of the historic life of man, are among 
the causes of its fascination. But admitting this, we are still far from 
committing ourselves to even dialectical materialism. For economic 
conditions themselves arise only as one term in a process exhibiting 
a vast complexity of elements, material and mental, and the question 
as to the ultimate nature of that ' Being ' which exhibits this process 
and this complexity, is metaphysical, and depends for its solution on 
just those epistemological considerations to which the author of this 
book somewhat contemptuously refers as ' scholastic ' and ' altogether 
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secondary. ' We miss here, as elsewhere in materialistic literature, the 
epistemological foundation. Neglecting this, we can select any one 
of the mutually conditioned factors of experience, and look at the whole 
process in relation to that. Marx selects the means and relations of 
production, just as some psychological writers select thoughts and imi- 
tation ; but the one is no more, in absolute reference, materialism, than 
the other is idealism. On the other hand, the theory that all social 
movements and the spiritual history of humanity are determined, directly 
or indirectly, by economic conditions, may prove as fruitful a heuristic 
principle in sociology as the Darwinian principle of evolution by 
natural selection in biology. It seems that in Germany just now the 
decisive question among many sociological writers is : Filr oder wider 
Marx ? and the strenuousness with which the discussion is carried on 
would seem to indicate that the decision is not easy. The theory can- 
not be demonstrated ; neither, perhaps, can it be refuted. It is a 
' point of view. ' And, for some time to come at least, great men will 
probably arise to influence society, and there will be something still 
remaining of the mystery which hovers about their genius ; it may 
even happen, in spite of inevitable social changes and theories of ' sur- 
plus value,' that the capitalistic mode of production may go on indefi- 
nitely, ' public opinion ' cooperating with economic conditions. 

H. N. Gardiner. 

L' annee philosophique. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 

Huitieme annee, 1897. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1898. — pp. 312. 

Zophar the Naamathite's question, " Canst thou by searching find 
out God ?' ' has always divided the defenders of faith into two groups. 
Those who answer ' yes ' obtain a rational basis for religion by special 
rigor in philosophizing ; the others deny the ability of philosophy to 
make any positive contribution to faith, and insist that religion has an 
utterly independent source. To the latter group belongs Charles 
Renouvier, who for half a century has contended for the kind of 
critical philosophy that makes room for faith by removing knowledge. 
In his article, " The Idea of God," which opens the new volume of the 
Annee philosophique, two dominant thoughts emerge : first, that the 
idea of God, properly so called, includes intelligence and will anthro- 
pomorphically conceived ; and second, that the various first princi- 
ples, substantial and causal, with which the great metaphysical sys- 
tems have sought to displace this simple and sincere anthropomorphism, 
are primarily abstracted from personality itself, and end by being 
simply hypostasized abstractions (idees rSalisSes). His estimate of 



